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ECONOMICS AS THE SCIENCE OF EXPERIENCE 


I 


WO Frenchmen of the eighteenth century present, in almost 

ideal contrast, the attitudes toward human affairs we all of us 
tend to assume. To some of us all experience is something to feed 
upon and grow by: to some it represents violations of certain ex- 
cogitated ideals which are much more worthy of loyalty than those 
of the transient welter we call ‘‘society.’’ So some of us serve 
reality; and some ideality. And the choice is a highly important 
one. 

The intelligence of Voltaire with its roots in reality exfoliated 
luxuriantly in the rapid growth of his age. Above all his con- 
temporaries, he knew what of importance was going on in his world, 
and his avid mind poured out these data of experience, transformed 
by a superb art of illumination and communication, in a steady 
stream for more than sixty years. Life pressed in upon him so 
vividly in fact that he never was given time for really perfecting 
his art. His senses revelled in the discoveries which were making 
a new world under his eyes; and he fought vigorously and ven- 
omously against the inertia which threatened to smother them at 
the outset. He grew especially bitter at the persistent seeking of 
men for the warm but treacherous illusions of Utopia—heavenly or 
other. He translated Newton; he created an obscene epic from the 
myth of La Pucelle; he wanted embarrassingly to know how the 
throaty theologues could make of the Lisbon disaster an argument 
for a good God; he was exiled, not because he played the fool in 
France, but because he taunted Frenchmen so effectively with being 
fools themselves; and he had so memorable a part in defending an 
obseure sceptic from bigoted persecution that all whose liberties 
have been threatened since have found argument in him. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, whom he unconcealedly despised, but 
whose attitude was so representative of contrasting logic as to have 
had enormous currency ever since, may be presented as an almost 
perfect counter-foil. Rousseau loved nature and wanted men to 
return to her. But he did not understand her, especially in her 
evolving forms. He thought of nature as a static serenity, and was, 
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we now know, almost totally wrong in the anthropological whimsies 
upon which his whole system rested. He believed that men were 
primitively good, but that somehow a sinister machinery of insti- 
tutions had been erected to distort this natural goodness. So the 
career of the race had been wrecked by the intelligence which had 
elaborated the society of men. He repudiated reason, therefore, and 
asked for the guidance of instinct and intuition. And, of course, his 
mind turned inward away from rough experience which was to him 
the antithesis of growth; at worst very nearly degeneracy, at best 
a necessary inconvenience. 

Rousseau was like Voltaire in dissenting from contemporary 
activities; but he rejected them from different motives—essentially 
because he did not find in them the substance of his idle dreams. 
He was unlike Voltaire in rejecting everything. Voltaire rejected 
only that which obstructed the better operation of affairs. Rousseau 
turned away from a world in which nothing could be good because 
everything was not perfect. Their ends were characteristic. The 
one lived gaily and grandly in exile until his life went out in a last 
flare of triumph; the other died melancholic and alone because he 
had consorted with fools and because even these had not found him 
beautiful or kind. 


II 


Workers in the social sciences might easily be separated into two 
general categories furnished by this personal contrast. One mind 
finds in the discipline of social study a rich cache of data to be 
worked over and experimented with, for the imagination to be 
loosed upon. Ultimately it is transformed into meanings so loaded 
with human significance as to be to the experimenter almost in- 
finitely precious. Such a person inevitably will go through life 
pouring out upon whatever audience he can command, by whatever 
arts he can conveniently master, the theory of these significances. 
Another mind will be intolerably weighted down with the appalling 
contrast between what, conceivably, might have been, and what, in- 
dubitably, is. Gradually such a one turns away from chaotic 
reality to perfect ideality, from the going system of things which 
offends the conceptual taste, to the world of dreams in which he can 
live, not, perhaps, altogether content, for the worm of doubt dies 
hard, but at least relieved of an unbearable pressure of responsi- 
bility. 

Seemingly this is true not only of such genuinely creative—in 
a literary sense—minds as those of Voltaire and Rousseau, but also 
of these other persons who never conceive problems in defined terms 
and are never driven to their verbal elaboration, but whose genius 
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runs to action. And then we have such personal contrasts as that 
between Lord Brougham, who felt that the unspeakable social situa- 
tion of nineteenth-century England was undoubtedly a difficult one 
for the workers, but that somehow, in ways the economists had 
shown, it was all inevitable, and that the individual would best 
resign himself and turn for necessary activity to pursuits which 
ignored the dilemmas of the worker’s lives; or Robert Owen, who, 
when he failed in action, turned to the promise of a New Harmony 
in—of all places—Indiana; and that Francis Place who lived in a 
world of complete reality, who saw events in the full light of their 
disastrous implications, and who was willing to bear a hand, to 
criticize, to work, to suffer—and to take what he could get in the way 
of betterment without the mental gymnastics of rationalization. He 
always knew that what could be got was not much, but that it was a 
real gain. 


III 


It has to be understood that social science differs very sharply 
from natural science; the differences are so important, in fact, that 
it seems hardly accurate to give the social studies the name of 
science at all—presuming the word to be defined by the subject- 
matter and the methods of, for instance, astronomy, physics, or 
chemistry. For social science has to do with ill-defined fields, the 
penumbra of which are very nearly as significant as the central areas, 
and in which the data are difficult to confine for analysis and to use 
for experiment. Not even the most enthusiastic advocate of analogy 
between the two would dare claim that the social sciences have ad- 
vanced further than the stage of elementary measurement and 
definition, stages which were relatively easily passed in natural 
science, and that many years ago. And until preoccupation with 
measurement and its technique can be relegated to a place in the 
background the really important subject-matters for discovery can 
not get much attention. 

The heart of the difficulty, perhaps, is that social science has to 
do with the arts and aspirations of hwmans in association—arts here 
standing for method and aspiration for ideals, aims, programs. It 
seems clear that the attitude of Voltaire would permit both of these 
a place; that of Rousseau, however, would concentrate upon aspira- 
tion and would construct a deductive rationale and method later. 
If there is anything at all in the analogy of science, it must follow 
that the method of Rousseau is impossible. A science which is a 
mental! construct is a monstrosity difficult to imagine. Yet no field 
of literary activity so attracts any and all speculators as that of re- 
forming or reconstructing society. The blitheness with which social 
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suggestions ranging from a change in our system of banking to a 
complete Utopia, are made by the ignorant but well-meaning cranks 
of all walks of life is appalling to one who has made some attempt 
to follow up the matter. Why this should continue, it is not easy 
to say, unless we accept the conclusion that most people still think 
of society as Rousseau did—as an evanescent inconvenience, to be 
changed at will quite readily. Certainly the natural sciences have 
long since escaped these outrages. All this deeply offends the in- 
ductive workers who are busy at social measurement; but the rea- 
son for it they seem to forget. It is simply that social science does 
and must deal with humans, even if in association. And no one con- 
siders himself ill-informed or inexpert upon the subject of himself 
and his neighbors. 

In social science, then, greater difficulties surround both the 
methods to be used and ends to be sought than is true of natural 
science. Consider how many and how bitter are the quarrels just 
over ideals! The saying where it is that we ought to go conse- 
quently gathers about itself so voluminous and so incredibly ir- 
relevant an outpouring of literary effort as, very often, to hide the 
alternatives effectually in clouds of verbal dust. When, temporarily, 
these clouds are dissipated at the emergence of some portentous 
event which fuses diverging aims into a single social purpose, the 
problems of technique are found to be less insoluble than we sup- 
pose in our customary confusion over aims. Sometimes a social 
scientist longs for an uninterrupted succession of these occasions, 
so wearied does he get of the eternal rootless suggestions which he 
must pretend to take seriously, but which, he knows, serve one pur- 
pose only, and that an individual one, the escape from paths to 
progress, which are fairly clear—though not always completely so— 
but which do not suit some interests. 

Such a concentration, such a fusing of interests, does not often 
occur. But when it does we see a picture of morale and attain- 


ment which astounds even the expectant. Regard the war, with its 


release of energy, as an instance. Release seems the eminently 
proper word, for what we did was done effortlessly, in the stride 
toward greater things if those had been called for. The technique, 
in other words, seemed to be on tap, and needed only to be turned 
on by purpose. So few, for once, were the dissenting voices, that 
they could be suppressed or ignored as the great work swirled for- 
ward. The difficulty with this is obvious: that such great concen- 
trations are perhaps more apt to be Rousseauian than otherwise, and 
so, probably, altogether abortive. It is nice to go somewhere in a 
grandly serene sweep of power, if that somewhere is worth getting 
to. If, however, we can not intrust some caustic, sceptical Voltaire 
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with the definition of the problems which contain our orgies of ac- 
complishment, we shall probably not turn many of them to the ae- 
count of progress. So long as we can not, suppressions will more 
likely crush Voltaires than Rousseaus, and we have, as successors 
of Voltaire, to fall back upon hated principles, rights and consti- 
tutional guarantees to protect our little gains against these very 
same barriers to progress. 

Observing which, one wonders whether the greatly superior ac- 
complishments of natural science are not partly, at least, attri- 
butable to the definiteness with which problems can be seen and 
agreed upon by reasoning and leisurely beings, so that most quar- 
rels center upon technique. Disagreement in matters of workman- 
ship seems to advance the workmanship: but disagreement concerning 
ideals merely seems to result in more profound emotional convictions. 
At the end neither contestant has learned much but that his op- 
ponent is almost certainly mentally unsound. 

There are other reasons also for the superiority, as science, of 
the natural sciences. For example, one finds Professor Dewey say- 
ing that ‘‘the development of natural science is not due to the fact 
that individual thinkers have learned a better intimately personal 
art of managing their own thoughts. It is due to the formation of 
an objective technique of instruments and external procedures to- 
gether with the accumulation of prior results which direct from 
without the growth of pertinent problems and fruitful hypotheses.’’ 1 
The social scientist may legitimately ask time for this development. 
The serious question remains, however, whether time is sufficient, 
whether there are not limitations in human subject-matter which 
make objective procedure extraordinarily difficult to achieve; and 
whether tentative results from this procedure can ever be allowed 
to accumulate without such passionate and partial testing in opera- 
tion—or in discussion, which is worse—as is almost certain to dis- 
credit them. 

A good deal might be said concerning the contrasting uses of 
principles in the two fields. Every physicist or chemist recognizes 
the nature of the principles with which he works; very few students 
of economics, politics, or social psychology do. The physicist uses 
them as points of departure or working methods for settling prob- 
lems and it is easy for him to give them up or to modify them when 
they cease to be of use. The economist makes a sharp distinction 
between principle and method, tending always te deduce the one 
from the other or to prove the one by the other. So he comes most 
queerly to conceive his principles as premises to which facts must 


1In a review of Professor Graham Wallas’ The Art of Thought in Th 
New Republic, XLVITI, 118, June 16, 1926. 
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either conform or submit to be changed. Partly, this is attributable 
to the lack of principles indigenous to social science, because prior 
results have not cumulated to create them, and the consequent treat- 
ing with an almost holy respect of those it borrows from natural 
science; wherein the economist differs from the physicist most 
dangerously, for the stronghold of conservatively held scientific 
opinion is among social students who fail to keep au courant of the 
affairs of natural science. 

Partly, it comes from the fluid-seeming nature of human insti- 
tutions which our faulty procedures and measurements have made 
to seem amenable to any wind of change, however local. There is a 
spectacle, constantly observable to one who will look, of ‘‘social 
scientists’’ who offer universal laws and principles by which so- 
ciety is organized and governed, and who concurrently ride their 
own hobbies of reform at breakneck speed. 

The truth is, of course, as Professor Dewey clearly implies, that 
social science has as yet no useful principles of its own; no pro- 
cedures which drive men, almost without willing, to results; no ac- 
cumulations of prior solutions for criteria. The truth of this need 
not be hid by the tendency, as yet unabated, among its professed 
devotees to call their textbooks The Principles of—this or that, for 
this idiosyneracy is merely an inferiority compensation. Those are 
very few who are willing to admit that their subject-matter is still 
at the trial and error stage when experiment, however difficult and 
blind, is everything, and principles are nothing. Social science is 
a science, indeed, only in the sense that there is an attempt afoot 
to establish some uniformities and relations in the field of social 
knowledge, not at all in the sense that it has premises, procedures, or 
accumulations of data with which it can proceed with any confi- 
dence in the attainment of results. 


IV 


These aspersions upon contemporary social science have to be 
qualified. There are many workers in all the fields ordinarily 
known as the social sciences who make no pretensions of being any- 
thing at all but technical drudges. They have found jobs which 
somehow satisfy, even, sometimes, luckily, enthuse. They are not 
interested in principles unless by that word is meant the techniques 
of the craft. Of these they have the beginnings and would like to 
have more, just as a gardener never has enough rules of thumb for 
success in his craft. But these ways of doing, tenuous and uncer- 
tain as they yet are, grow slowly into a body of rules and relation- 
ships which will rescue social science in time from the hegemony of 
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dogma. What there is of principle is in this craft knowledge, un- 
less we are to confuse principles with premises, as is sometimes done. 
It must be apparent that one who deals with facts is the arch- 
enemy of premises. No inductivist can afford to have his solutions 
prejudiced from the beginning of his work. There are, of course, 
stages of a complex investigation, when one phase closes and another 
begins, at which prior results give something to go forward with. 
This is the correct and fruitful use of the premise. But this is very 
different from its frequent use as law transcending mutable data. 

What really makes it important to understand this is the dan- 
gerous activity of some who call themselves sociologists. Not many 
who work under that label are meant, of course, for most of them 
are quite of the sort just described. But a good number, following 
Spencer, Ward, and some older American teachers of like habit of 
mind, conceive sociology as the crowning discipline in a heirarchy of 
sciences, as though every science had not to have a groundwork of 
its own. According to this conception the sociologist has a posi- 
tion at the confluence of all the streams of knowledge; his activities 
are those of deducing—presumably by superior mental operations— 
laws, principles, premises, rules for all other students of society. 
His prior access to the truth gives him rights possessed by no others 
to say what is to be done and to evaluate its worth upon completion. 
A few heavy and humorless minds have had considerable success in 
imposing their deductions upon a world which, among other pe- 
culiarities, takes Christian Science seriously. But this success has 
usually been exceedingly temporary, though there is even yet a con- 
stant succession of aspirants for the seats of these mighty. And so 
even in kaleidoscopic America, seemingly the least likely field for 
this activity, Spencer and Ward, with their grand language and 
speciously simplified data, have had numerous imitators. Grad- 
ually, however, the breed is dying of inanition and philosophy is 
being left alone in its ancient function of evaluation. 

Sociology failed in its bid for the traditional place of philosophy 
because it tried to do too much. Instead of being confined to 
evaluation and to building a superstructure of relationships upon a 
basis of data, it attempted to preconceive the forms of data, and 
went abroad for laws which were independent of supporting facts, 
to which, indeed, facts must conform. This disease grew until it 
proved fatal. For after the sociologists had gone on enunciating 
principles ex cathedra for some time, and had even invented a lan- 
guage and terminology for their system, it began to be apparent 
that, although as imposing a body of dogma had been created as ever 
existed in the mind of any scholastic, unfortunately it had very little 
pertinency. Fresh facts organized themselves differently than it was 
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supposed they would, and altogether showed a disconcerting ten- 
dency to leave the dogmas swinging over draughty gulfs of un- 
certainty. With a courage worthy of a better task some were found 
to carry on, but with far less assurance of rightness or of universal 
acceptance. It came to be a question finally of severe modification 
or of a complete new beginning with fewer pretensions and with the 
methods of work being used in economics. ' Thus there came a split 
in the ranks, some carrying on in the old way, determinedly but with 
a dwindling following, some adopting the new methods and at- 
tempting to forget their useless heritage. 

Philosophy has, however, gone on from strength to strength 
because it has not tried to do more than it could. To live in, around, 
and through all men and things, asking nothing, going nowhere, but 
casting a luminous glow upon the world, is a function wide and 
valuable enough. Furthermore, anyone may pbhilosophize, since 
philosophy is not a profession. One comes to it and is welcomed, 
because of a penchant for really helpful generalizing. Any subject- 
matter may be the object of speculation, though, as some of us be- 
lieve, it is nowadays more valuable to come to generalization with 
the facts of economics in mind. Essentially, however, he is a phi- 
losopher who is interested in values, worths, truths, objectives, and 
who possesses wisdom of mind. And fortunately there seem always 
to be those who are tormented by the necessity for judging, for 
testing by imagined criteria, for enlarging the vision of desirability, 
however they may come upon the arrangements and theories en- 
gendered by the moving cultures of man. 


V 


If Voltaire were to be reborn into twentieth-century America, it 
seems reasonable to presume that he would be a philosopher with 
economic predilections, economic affairs being of such intense mo- 
ment; if Rousseau were to be similarly reborn he would almost cer- 
tainly be a sociologist of the deductive sort, creating a system of af- 
fairs by analogy from natural laws which men might then be ex- 
pected to concentrate upon, and to bring into being. Rousseau 
would assuredly reject the modern world even more passionately 
than he rejected that of the eighteenth century. Nothing would be 
found to be better and everything would be found to be worse. In- 
stead of a more natural life we have a more artificial one—using 
these terms in his own sense. We exist only by the sufferance of 
machines and by the continual revision of civilized institutions. 
Our lovely streams have become sources of power; nature’s plants 
are transformed to our uses by breeding ; forests become newspapers ; 
meadows granaries. 
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The philosopher of Ferney, however, would find a curious de- 
light in the industrial ingenuity of man; conquering a disorderly 
nature would seem to him an aspect of the highest good. There 
would also, undeniably, remain sufficient dogma to exercise a clat- 
tering typewriter—how Voltaire, by the way, would have grinned 
over a typewriter! But on the whole he would have more con- 
firmations than disappointments. He wou!d come to his philosophy 
through economics, we may suppose, because economics comprises 
the data and the procedures of its organization which form the 
granite ridges of civilization’s mountain. The activities of the eco- 
nomic life create the modern culture; it is, consequently, the field of 
study and experiment, par excellence, where experience is assuming 
the contours of a science. 

No other philosophers than those equipped with knowledge of 
industrial affairs and sympathy for the men who work in modern 
ways come to grips with the most momentous struggles of our time. 
Men live most intensely as they work at tasks which try their powers 
to the breaking point. The creation of a new industry from the 
bleak wreckage of the nineteenth-century system furnishes such a 
problem as just lacks impossibility of solution. What many-sided 
work of creation ever offered greater interest to any speculative 
genius? The economist’s heroic task is that of comprehending and, 
in so far as he can, of aiding in the subjection of nature to man’s 
will. His range is the whole range of modern work. 

It is interesting to see, as economic study progresses, how there 
are being developed two breeds of these economists: those whose in- 
terests are specialized and who live by putting facts together; and 
those who, comprehending or at least striving to comprehend greater 
ranges of data, live by giving them wider meanings, by, in fact, 
casting a luminous glow upon the world. These are useful phi- 
losophers just now who come through the experience of industry to 
the tasks of criticism and judgment. 


VI 


Economies, then, is the chief of the social sciences, or, perhaps 
more accurately, it possesses the conditioning data of modern expe- 
rience. This statement of the situation may need a further sub- 
stantiation to some minds; but only a word to those who have already 
considered the matter. Law, for instance, does surprisingly little 
else, one sees on careful examination, than to organize the rules for 
economic behavior. Even criminal law is colored by economic change 
as is being discovered through the startling incidence of recurrent 
‘crime waves’’ in our motorized urban life. The groups which are 
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the subject-matter of modern social psychology and sociology are 
groups shaped to industrial convenience. Consider what the shift 
in recent decades from rural and home to urban and factory em- 
ployment has done to the family! As to politics, no one knows bet- 
ter than the workers who are interested in governmental success 
that good government consists in the successful adaptation of its 
machinery to the swift evolution of industrial structure and func- 
tion. The individual psychologists are confronted with a puzzling 
phenomenon of industrial neurosis which is rapidly leading to an 
expansion of personnel work. The schools have thrust upon them 
the tasks of educating an industrial population, and educators find 
in economic change the cardinal dynamic force of which they have 
to take account. So one might run through a catalogue of a!l the 
activities and disciplines falling within any list of the social sciences. 
Behind them all, determining their forms and functions, there rise 
and fall the tides of economic evolution, which it is the primary 
business of economists to measure, to explain, and to assist in con- 
trolling. 

To say that economies has a subject-matter which is of condi- 
tioning significance is one thing, however, and to say that eco- 
nomists have lived up to their responsibilities is quite another. The 
truth is that economics exhibits quite all the faults which might be 
complained of in sociology. A few years ago orthodox economics 
consisted of little more than an elaborate system of deductive prin- 
ciples, with a private taxonomy and a growing irrelevancy in the 
going world, which had been elaborated in the minds of the classi- 
cists. These principles were called, after the nomenclature of nat- 
ural sciences, ‘‘laws,’’ though the analogy was, as has been in- 
timated, wholly meretricious. They were, of course, not laws at 
all in the same sense of operating efficiency. What saved economics 
was its practitioners, not called economists at all, usually, whose 
minds were free from the bias of terms and whose great preoccupa- 
tion was with ‘‘the hard and irreducible facts’’ of the life of work 
which eventually made obsolete all the closest philosophizing of the 
old-school classicists. 

The prodigious development of the industrial process in the last 
fifty years has made nearly every one in the world an active par- 
ticipant in what is clearly an interdependent and cooperative system. 
This being true, it is surely not too much to say that the control of 
industry has become a problem of immediate importance to all men. 
These new relationships have created the demand for and a supply 
of hosts of investigators and minor theoreticians in every corner of 
industrial activity, so that, gradually, with the accumulation of data 
and tentative generalization there is arising a body of material for 
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economic philosophers such as never before was available. The new 
economics with its foundations on fact, and its aspiration reaching 
out toward control, is steadily progressing. 

In every field of knowledge which is living and growing the 
typical attitudes of its great philosophers are important. It is im- 
portant, as has been shown, that there be a Voltairian gusto; and that 
there should not be a saddened withdrawal after the manner of 
Rousseau. But something further is to be demanded of the Vol- 
taires. The application of intelligence to current data creates in 
such a mind a constant stream of generalizing thought which em- 
bodies itself ultimately in programs of action, for aspirations do 
thus become programs. The tentative and temporary nature of 
these suggestions and theories is a matter for irritation to any phi- 
losopher who, having a personality which extends to his literary 
children just as the rest of us have, wants to see his work live and 
his influence extend beyond the few years of normal expectation. 
This is the impulse which seeks discipleship. And if the mind of the 
philosopher is a genuinely seminal one, if his ideas possess a truth 
which is pertinent, and if his program is actually one which prom- 
ises betterment, he attracts followers, who, being, naturally, lesser 
creators, fasten to his ideas rather than to his methods, dignifying 
them as of universal and timeless importance. 

Certainly this may be taken to be one of the greatest handicaps 
to progress in such a field as economics. Our schools of followers 
have always outdone the masters in orthodoxy and have been ex- 
cessively majesterial in their disdain of the humble gatherers of 
facts, the measurers, and the minor theoreticians. It is these, how- 
ever, who carry over from one greatness to another in far more use- 
ful ways than do the minor prophets of the theoretical schools, who 
usually have had to be slain by an excess of criticism before con- 
structive theoretical work could again begin. It has been im- 
mensely important that always when it did begin there were the 
data of the less pretentious to go on with. It would seem that rev- 
erence might be done to the work of great minds without taking their 
generalizations for applicable truths in a world so changed as to be 
utterly unlike theirs. Greater reverence, and the kind the greatest 
of them would most have approved, consists not in defending their 
conclusions, but in imitating their feats in organizing knowledge and 
bringing meaning into life. But this the typical disciple never can 
see. 

All this seems so elementary as scarcely to need statement; but 
in economics—as in other social sciences—the traditionalism of ideas 
exists in so hard and bitterly defended a form as still to be the 
greatest enemy of advance. A student who comes to the classical 
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doctrine of the nineteenth century, confused by the disorganized 
data which besieges him on every side, is only too apt to take per- 
manent refuge in its structural symmetry and thenceforth to be lost 
to further pioneering activity, just as Rousseau lost himself in the 
imagined simplicities of a natural order. 

The working social scientist may therefore ask from ‘‘the public’’ 
some indulgence and understanding, though he can not honestly 
blame it for mistaking what is dead for what is living. Economics 
can be defended legitimately as the science of the modern experience, 
as possessing the conditioning data of twentieth-century life, with- 
out at the same time defending that part of it which is apologetic. 
And if the intelligent reader asks where the new economics exists, he 
must be told that there is no such royal road to its understanding as 
he might once have found in David Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, or 
Alfred Marshall. It exists in fugitive pieces here and there, mostly 
the work of men between thirty and fifty. There are few treatises, 
but those will come, given a continuation of present enthusiasm and 
diligence. Recovery from the slough of classicism seems now in full 
swing, in spite of the admitted tenacity of orthodoxy among many 
even of the younger workers. Economics, instead of a dismal 
science, will be seen ultimately to be the science of en!ightenment and 
progress, of the organization of man’s experience in mastering 
nature. For if mankind is to lift itself by its bootstraps in the ways 
effort now is set, it will have to be the economists who provide the 
plans for its doing. 


Rexrorp Guy TUGWELL. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE CONCEPT OF EXPRESSION IN ESTHETIC 
THEORY. I 


HE concept of expression has today two powerful appeals for 
the artist, the esthetician, and the historian of art and of 
theories of beauty. Its first era of popularity synchronizes with the 
first determined, profound, comprehensive, and eloquent philosophy 
of art and of the beautiful. And this sunburst of esthetic philosophy 
accompanied, and interacted with, a great age of artistic produc- 
tion. It was the period of Lessing, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Goethe, 
Schelling, Novalis, Tieck, Richter, and Hegel. And today the word 
‘fexpression’’ is ubiquitous among both artists and theorists. But 
alas, it has now developed meanings as numerous as the tongues of 
Virgil’s Rumor. And the more erratically it echoes in the shadows 
of the Tower of Babel the more dogmatic become the intonations of 
those who have not yet emancipated words from their magic-monger- 
ing connotations. 
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It is the purpose of this essay to examine the three most illumi- 
nating contemporary usages of ‘‘expression,’’ the Expressionist’s, 
Croce’s, and Santayana’s. I hope to show that each usage em- 
phasizes important aspects of the beautiful, but that the beautiful 


may be so defined as to incorporate all these aspects without using 
the troublesome word. 


I. EXPRESSIONISM 


However novel expressionism may seem to those expressionists 
who boast of their anti-traditionalism, it is, like everything else, 
born of the past. It is new and it is old. ‘‘Certainly,’’ some ex- 
pressionists will say, ‘‘our art finds its parentage in the creations of 
the unspoiled primitives.’’ ‘‘No,’’ rejoin those whose phobia for 
the past is even more acute, ‘‘we must repudiate all influence, not 
only sophisticated masters, but even that inspiration which emanates 
from the achievements of the noble savage.’’ But what the his- 
torian of art and esthetic theory will discover is that the expression- 
ists have, wittingly or unwittingly, derived most of their practice 
and some of their theory from primitives oriental and occidental, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, while they have derived some of 
their practice and most of their theory, consciously or unconsciously, 
from the struggles of Aristotle and his long line of followers with 
the concepts of ‘‘imitation,’’ ‘‘universality,’’ and ‘‘probability.”’ 
One must not be surprised, therefore, to find in Eugene O’Neill’s 
drama, The Hairy Ape, both passages which portray with great 
freshness the naive savage and passages which remind one of Ben 
Jonson’s comedy of ‘‘humors’’ or types derivable both from the fin 
de siécle Roman dramas of Plautus and Terence and from the 
pedantically sophisticated esthetic theorists of the Renaissance, who 
followed Aristotle not in the spirit, but in the letter. And what is 
true of O’Neill’s expressionistic drama is equally true of expression- 
istic dancing, painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, a can- 
vas by Kandinsky, a German architectural plan, a pantomine ballet 
like Petrouchka with Stravinsky’s music, so obviously hilarious, so 
cryptically and shamefacedly tender. 

The fearless but reverent critic will consequently refuse the hem- 
lock which Herman George Scheffauer offers as heady wine when 
he writes: ‘‘Expressionism lies in something indefinable because it 
is rooted in the instinctive, the intuitional, the esoteric.’’* As a 
matter of fact, expressionism, to borrow a term from psychoanalysis, 
is one of the most elaborately rationalized of all artistic creeds. In- 
deed, it has fallen ready prey to the psychoanalysts, fortunately to 
one of the kindliest and most cultured of them, Dr. Oskar Pfister, 


1 The New Vision in the German Arts, New York (1924), p. 3. 
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who studied intensively a particularly aberrant expressionist and 
then set his findings in the broader background of expressionistic 
art of higher order.’ 

According to Dr. Pfister, ‘‘expressionism,’’ like all other artistic 
quests, is ‘‘the endeavor to express through Art . . . the inner self 
of the artist,’’ but is differentiated by the tendency of ‘‘the Ego’’ 
to engross the interest so much that the external object may not dis- 
pute its supremacy and either disappears or becomes unrecogniz- 
able’’ through ‘‘total or almost total distortion.’’ 

Dr. Pfister does not seem to have been much impressed by the 
claim of some expressionists that their egoistic, anti-realistic out- 
pourings somehow eventuate in the discovery of the essential reality 
as opposed to the photographic appearances of the object portrayed. 
But he may feel justified in his scepticism by the fact that expres- 
sionists are no more articulate in their paradoxes than are most 
other mystics past and present. And he certainly establishes a 
strong presumption that his expressionistic patient, because ‘‘neu- 
rotically bound,’’ was fain to ‘‘put his own hating and loving, his 
own disruption or weakness into other people, even into the universe 
itself.’’ Pfister observed that ‘‘the expressionistic pictures’’ of his 
patient ‘‘belong without exception to that phase during which”’ the 
young man ‘‘assumed in the main a defiant attitude towards man 
and during which he gives expression to a serious inner conflict. . . . 
The Expressionism is absent as soon as the discord is overcome.’’ 
This would account in some measure for Pfister’s slight attention to 
the metaphysical boasts of the expressionists. Our psychoanalyst 
admits that the young rebel is seeking through his pictures the com- 
radeship of kindred spirits. But it is likely that success of this 
kind would rather confirm a defeated subjectivism than reveal the 
quintessence of the universe. So when at last the psychologist 
refers to the expressionistic search for genuine reality he sees no 
reason to incorporate this aspiration in his definition. He sees that 
many expressionists like Fritz Burger® are all too facile in their 
identification of their own ‘‘Inner Self’’ and the ‘‘World’s Inner 
Greatness.’’ 

Although Pfister recognizes explicitly the bewildering variations 
among expressionists ranging from the incoherence-idolatry of the 
guffawing dadaists to the profoundly provocative work of the most 
thoughtful and sincere, his concessions bring no comfort to the 
ardent American apologist, Sheldon Cheney,‘ who quotes the defini- 
tion of Pfister merely to brand it ‘‘malicious.’’ Cheney accuses the 


2 Expressionism in Art; Its Psychological and Biological Basis, Author- 
ized Translation by Barbara Low, New York, 1922. 

3 Kinfiihrung in die moderne Kunst, quoted by Pfister op. cit., pp. 115 sq. 

4A Primer of Modern Art, New York, 1924. 
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psychoanalyst of confining his scrutiny to the neurotic, but he offers 
no direct refutation except to add that Pfister does not do justice to 
the ‘‘form-values’’ of art or to ‘‘absolute esthetic value.’’ Here, 
as elsewhere, Cheney makes no profound attempt to justify his 
heroes in terms of their own avowal of mystical insight into objects. 
And the student of the history of art and esthetic theory will be 
astounded—until he has become more widely acquainted with ex- 
pressionists—to find that expressionism, for two centuries at least 
the foe of formalism, has now itself become formalism. This would 
indicate that the self-styled expressionist’s right to the concept ‘‘ex- 
pression’’ is dubious and misleading. Let us not here condemn his 
art-productions, but let us ask him to find for his theory clearer 
terms or forever hold his lively tongue. 

The historian of expressionism will have no difficulty in justi- 
fying the origin of the term as a protest against ‘‘realism’’ which, 
according to Mr. Cheney, led to artistic sterility during the nine- 
teenth century. For all expressionists ‘‘realism’’ means merely 
photographism, a very naive version of what the philosophers call 
the ‘‘copy-theory.’’ Expressionists seem to be quite ignorant of the 
momentous distinctions made by philosophers in the fruitful five-fold 
debate between those who proudly call themselves naive realists, 
British and American neo-realists, and critical realists of the 
‘‘majority’’ and the ‘‘minority,’’ although they could have found 
some of these more pleasantly, if more vaguely, foreshadowed in the 
literary theories of Berlioz, Wagner, Zola, Flaubert, the Russian, 
Scandinavian, German, and American novelists, the impressionistic 
painters and sculptors, Richard Strauss, and others, whose very 
obscurities are so winning that they should have provoked not only 
protest, but more friendly analysis and so should have sent the 
serious English reader hungering and thirsting to the philosophical 
works of Woodbridge, Bertrand Russell, Montague, Santayana, 
Lovejoy, and various other protagonists of the five contemporary 
formulations of realism. Of course, all intelligent realists, literary 
and philosophical, are today quite agreed with expressionists that 
‘*perfect likeness’’ is seldom if ever possible in scientific research 
and seldom if ever desirable in esthetic activity. But it does not 
follow that the expressionist is a torch-bearing outrider leading us 
anywhere other than into bogs and quagmires. 

At an early stage in the examination of the onslaught on realism 
one is likely to exclaim: ‘‘Why, expressionism is a neo-romanticism. 
Artistic realism (ie., naturalism) was but a tired romanticism 
recognizing its ideals as unfulfillable illusions and turning to science 
naively interpreted. And now expressionism is romanticism with 
a renewed hope.’’ But, according to Cheney, ‘‘the romantic artist 
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merely takes the spectator away from life into a world of senti- 
mental adventure—a weak escape from living.’’ This is true of 
romanticism at its worst. But Pfister has already shown us that 
if we substitute for soft sentimentalism savage revolt (found also 
in romanticism such as that of the mature Byron and the youthful 
Goethe) we find some expressionists, at least at their worst, in full 
flight from life’s exertions. The expressionist’s rhapsodies over 
primitivism (though this is disowned by some and somewhat de- 
plored by Cheney), emotion, instinct, intuition (apparently in the 
mystic’s difficult sense) and the expressionist love of defiance, all 
these characteristics have a familiar ring for the student of roman- 
ticism. And the sensibility to the remote, which in my opinion is 
the most comprehensive trait ever ascribed by critics to the roman- 
ticist, is found in the expressionist’s admiration for Polynesian, 
African, Byzantine. In one sense the expressionist is, as we have 
seen, a neo-classicist. In his hatred of the servile and presumably 
passive empiricism of ‘‘photographic realism,’’ in his glorification 
of self-expression, he ruthlessly imposes ‘‘form’’ on nature to the 
point of distorting the lines and disintegrating and artificially re- 
assembling the planes of his models. But even here the expres- 
sionist is quite as romantic as he is classical. Just as the roman- 
ticist sought to compose poems emulating music and pictures, pic- 
tures approaching music and poems, music like pictures and poems, 
and architecture (e.g., Beckford’s ill-fated building) warped by the 
wildest of literary associations, so the expressionist strives in paint- 
ing at times to emulate the massiveness of architecture,® at times (in 
his detestation of representative realism) to achieve the abstraction 
of design, arabesque.® 

This extreme formalism of expressionism brings it, as we shall 
see, within sight of Croce’s conception of expression, but in radical 
opposition to Santayana’s. For Santayana’s ‘‘Expression’’ (i.e., 
suggestion or connotation), which for him is but one constituent of 
beauty, is quite distinguishable, if not separable, from form. And 
it means that the work of art will arouse in its beholder associations 
from things not present which the beholder fuses with present im- 
pression. The arrogantly formalistic expressionist, though he him- 
self will not remain passive before nature, insists that you, his be- 
holder, remain passive, stifling all associations of your own, in the 
presence of the ‘‘significant form’’ which he has created. He con- 
demns symbolism (the very life of Santayana’s ‘‘Expression’’) as a 
sort of sneaking realism, forgetful of the fact that mysticism of 


5 Cf. Frank Rutter, Evolution in Modern Art, New York, undated (1927). 
¢ For a needlessly unfriendly, but vivid, account of the romantic ‘‘ confusion 
of the genres,’’ cf. Irving Babbitt, The New Laokoon, New York. 
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which he approves has always depended on symbolism to communi- 
eate its ‘‘ineffable’’ intuitions. 

We have now to grapple with the expressionist’s paradox that 
his expression which is self-expression somehow leads to a kind of 
mystical intuition of the inner nature of objects and so to a realism 
more profound than that of the photographic realist. I believe this 
to be expressionism’s most valid claim. But in order to pierce be- 
neath its apparent absurdity we must look first more closely into the 
variant definitions of expressionism and secondly into that expres- 
sionist’s reverence for the medium which, unlike his scorn of the 
model, stands in piquant, but not irreconcilable, contrast with the 
deification of his ego. 

Omitting the spurned definition by Pfister, Sheldon Cheney gives 
three definitions of expressionism or groups of definitions. These 
bring out very nicely the egoistic-mystic paradox. But Cheney 
makes no articulate attempt to render the paradox intelligible. One 
can not say too much in praise of Cheney’s copious flow of illus- 
trative and exemplificatory material, his generous enthusiasm, and 
his discriminating sensibility to specific works of art not easy to 
appreciate. But as an esthetic theorist he oscillates between vio- 
lence and embarrassed confusion. His own definition, instead of 
being a synthesis, turns out to be but a repetition of his much 
iterated emotionalism, formalism, and all but obsessive anti-realism. 

First we are confronted with a definition by Hermann Bahr 
which emphasizes the contrast between impressionism as the ne 
plus ultra of naively representative realism and expressionism as a 
rediscovery of the subjective, of the importance of the artist’s own 
soul in contrast with his models. In emphasizing Bahr’s emphasis 
of subjectivism Cheney does some injustice to his authority. As a 
matter of fact, Bahr is the only theorist of expressionism I have ever 
read who seems to have really assimilated any psychology and phi- 
losophy.’? He describes perception in detail. He recognizes that all 
experience is for the experiencer partly passive and partly active, 
that some representation of external reality, whether perfect or not, 
is inescapable and that everybody is always more or less self-ex- 
pressive. He is not, therefore, as naively subjective as Cheney leads 
us to suppose. He believes that the primitive man in his fear re- 
sorted much to the inner image and often dreamed a facile conquest 
of a stubborn world. And this reaction or repulsion permeated the 
Orient where even today ‘‘ All beholding is tempered by an element 
of comprehending pity, and wherever the wise man gazes, he sees 
only that which he knows: the eye takes the outer stimulus only 

7 Bahr, Hermann, Expressionism, translated by R. T. Griffle, London, 1925. 


Cheney’s list of definitions and his own pseudo-synthesis are to be found in his 
Primer of Modern Art, pp. 194-196. 
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to unmask it instantly.’’ Bahr then contrasts the Greek whose faith 
in nature, turning from the inner world to the outer world, we have 
carried on until we have made the eye often but the echo of nature 
and we can answer Goethe’s query, ‘‘What is beholding without 
thinking,’’ with the rejoinder: ‘‘It is Impressionism,’’ which strives 
to leave out man’s own activity in beholding lest he falsify reality 
and seeks ‘‘to trap the impression at the instant of its first contact 
with us,’’ unaware that a pure isolated sensation is psychologically 
impossible. Bahr then goes on to review Galton’s study of mental 
images. This convinces our expressionist that there is in all of us 
an ‘‘inner seeing power,’’ neglected though it be by many. As op- 
posed to the impressionist, the expressionist, for Bahr, exploits 
‘*soul sights’’ and ‘‘soul sounds.’’ Music serves as precedent. But 
Bahr sees a middle ground neither impressionistic nor expression- 
istic, neither, therefore, an impossible objectivistic ideal nor an 
equally impossible subjectivism, but a self-conscious recognition of 
the interactive character of experience. This he believes to be the 
method of those whom he seems to regard as greater than impression- 
ist or expressionist, Leonardo, Rembrandt, Cezanne. 

Cheney’s second definition or group of definitions he ascribes to 
the Munich artists, lead by Kandinsky, prone to abstraction, for 
whom expressionism is soul-expression. Herein we find Fritz 
Burger, already mentioned, and his belief that if the artist embodies 
in his work that incommensurable world which is his Inner Self he 
will be delivered from the World, but he will come into the pos- 
session of the World’s Inner Greatness, the Creative Power itself. 

Cheney’s third group of definitions does not seem far removed 
from the blend of quasi-Bergsonianism and theosophy which we 
find in Kandinsky’s Art of Spiritual Harmony * and the inspiration 
of the magnificent music of Scriabin. But the third group has less 
to say about the unplumbed marvels of our own souls and more 
about the discrimination between superficial objectivity, which 
dallies with will-o’-the-wisp outer aspects of nature, and sound ob- 
jectivity which, though of secondary importance, is indispensable 
in its search in the object for its structural foundation, its essence, 
its part in the universal rhythm. This search is carried on by a 
process of divination which is not clearly explained. Wild as this 
is, there is in it, I believe, a kernel of truth that may be winnowed 
out and nurtured more rationally. 

But let us first deal with the expressionist’s reverence for medium 
which, for all his notorious intuitionalism and his scorn of objecti- 
vism as far as models are concerned, gives him another objectivistic 


8 Kandinsky’s The Art of Spiritual Harmony, 1910, defines the beautiful 
as that ‘‘which is produced by the inner need.’’ 
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tendency which is at times within all-hail of science, the life of 
reason, and a sane religious insight. 

One of the oddest features of expressionistic theories is that for 
all their exuberant egoism they contribute far more substantially to 
the objective than to the subjective constituents of a comprehensive 
definition of beauty. They can not explain at all clearly the mental 
contents of the artist or appreciator. But they talk quite plainly 
and reverently about the objective medium which the artist must 
manipulate. And their comments on the finished form of a work of 
art, a form which they realize owes as much to the intrinsic qualities 
of the medium as to their own spiritual activities, give us the only 
clue they afford as to the relations between self-expression and that 
deeper reality which they claim to discover underlying those super- 
ficial aspects of objects which arrest the infantile senses of the photo- 
graphic realist. Much of the rough drawing of the expressionists 
and their post-impressionistic, fauvistic, and cubistic predecessors is 
the work of men who have shown themselves capable of consummate 
glossiness and elegance, but who revere the characteristics of their 
medium too sincerely to endeavor to make pigments and canvas 
function like glass or silk. When they etch they can, as Cheney 
points out, be as delicate as you please. They recognize that with 
the materials of their several arts they must strive for esthetic ef- 
fects more or less different from those discovered in mountains, 
forests, fields, or on the ocean by the nature-lover. Sheldon Cheney, 
Clive Bell,® and the artists about whose specific work they often 
write with such rare contagion and discrimination all say many 
absurd and self-contradictory things about form.’® Nevertheless, 
they seem to be groping around some truths which I will formulate 
frankly in my own words in the hope that they will prove tolerable 
to artists and theorists in whose work I find so much to admire. 
Form, as I understand it, means arrangement. The simple arrange- 
ment of some forms may mean no more than outline, the externally 
relating of certain contents (i.e., details). But in both nature and 
art form is often organic arrangement, that is to say, an arrangement 
in which the contents (details) become so interdependent that they 
lose the properties which they had in isolation and in their intimate 
integration attain to properties which are new. The philosopher of 
‘‘emergence’’ often uses the homely example of water. Hydrogen 
burns. Oxygen supports combustion. But as water these atoms 
forego their own properties and enter a social organization which, 
by virtue of its intimate unity or form, attains to new and more com- 
prehensive properties. As one of the most recent champions of 

9 Art, London, 1913. 


10 Curt John Ducasse has punctured the circularities of Bell (whom Cheney 
quotes as gospel) in ‘‘Significant Form,’’ The Nation, February 3, 1926. 
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emergence, Oliver L. Reiser, puts it, there is at this point ‘‘the ap- 
pearance of a new coordinating force.’’*! Below and above the 
molecule the same principle is at work. ‘‘Just as the atom is some- 
thing more than the sum of the positive and negative charges so. . . 
the same non-additive configurational process is at work in the 
transition from molecule to crystal, and from crystal to cell.’’ 
Reiser sketches the development of this form-making tendency in its 
evermore elaborate configurations until he can venture the state- 
ments that ‘‘consciousness is simply the electromagnetic field of 
force associated with the electrochemical brain patterns’’ and ‘‘mind 
is simply that synthesis which we describe by the presence of a 
superior coordinating force.’’ Moreover, though ‘‘it must be re- 
membered that crystals and molecules also have their minds,’’ it is 
evident that the soul of man is a very elaborate configuration or 
form which, like all other things in nature, is an inveterate form- 
maker. Gestalt psychology, the latest school, which re-examines and 
clarifies many of the puzzling phenomena investigated by the old 
introspectionist and the later psychoanalyst and which will force the 
behaviorist (if he survives) to attend to many phenomena which he 
conveniently ignores, unites with the astronomical student of globu- 
lar clusters in the galaxy the biochemist, the expositor of the elec- 
tronic theory, and the biologist who has reconciled the extremes of 
mechanism and vitalism in ‘‘emergence’’ to reaffirm Aristotle’s pro- 
found saying that the soul is the form to which matter attains. 
Reiser goes on, in an account of evolution, to say that ‘‘it is this 
nisus (i.e., conation) towards the future, the movement towards the 
integration of higher unities which we designate as the ‘teleological’ 
aspect of nature.’’ I suspect that it is this nisus or conation (and 
conation will play a momentous part in the definition of beauty to- 
ward which we are moving) that the expressionist vaguely but justly 
feels himself to be sharing. As a maker of forms he is at one with 
the purpose, the teleological aspect, of nature.’* It may gratify all 
lovers of art to know that it was a literary man who anticipated 
those biologists, psychologists, and philosophers who today provide 
the true theoretical basis for the expressionist’s inarticulate claim. 
The name of this literary man, now revered in scientific as well as 
artistic circles, is Samuel Butler, the author of one of the greatest 
English novels, The Way of All Flesh. 

But it is most fitting to ask Reiser to close for us the first division 
of this essay: ‘‘It will be noted that the properties of every emergent 


11‘¢A Phenomenological Interpretation of Physics—Chemical Configura- 
tions and Conscious Structures,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIV (1927), Nos. 14 and 
15, p. 404. 

12I have developed this thesis in a different way in ‘‘The Significance of 
Artistic Form,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXIII (1926), No. 12, pp. 324-328. 
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in nature bear some relation to the total structure of the universe. 
Man, therefore, is not to be regarded as a by-product of the different 
forces of nature. And the appearance of the first living organism 
was not a mysterious accident, but bears some definite relation to 
the pattern of cosmic evolution. It will also be observed that in the 
doctrine of the relation of ‘mind’ and ‘matter’... the present 
view approaches closely to that of Spinoza.’’ To these words we 


will add but a sentence: Spinoza was for Goethe the ‘‘God-intoxi- 
cated.”’ 


II. BENEpDETTO CROCE 


I am not aware that the expressionists have capitalized Benedetto 
Croce. And I am sure that cool, anti-clerical, anti-mystical dog- 
matists would be curt in his repudiation if they rushed to enlist 
under his gonfalon. It is easy, as S. A. McDowall does in a charm- 
ing and suggestive book,’* to interpret many of Croce’s sayings as 
shame-faced mysticism. And perhaps some of the expressionists 
have so done. But they could hardly find in his esse est percipi 
prejudice any grounds for their reverence of the material or energic 
medium. For it is notorius that for Croce art is not a work of art, 
but a spiritual activity. What common sense calls a work of art is 
for him a mere work of supererogation, the embodiment in base (if 
real) matter of art, which is expression or intuition, for the purposes 
of communication. Croce is thus wholly unable to account for those 
artists who have confessed their work incomplete until they could 
try to realize their inspired but still plastic ideas in a stubborn 
medium. According to John Dryden, the struggle with recalcitrant 
words for a rhyme often helped him to a new thought. I have seen 
a manuscript of Shelley’s ethereal ‘‘Ode to a Skylark’’ full of alter- 
native words and blotchy excisions. Walter Pater wrote his first 
draft with widely spaced words and lines, filled gradually all the 
openings with trial-and-error substitutes and finally printed his es- 
say at his private expense to afford him one more chance to burnish 
it before yielding it to his publishers. Croce triumphantly refers 
to ‘‘Leonardo’’ who ‘‘shocked the prior of the Convent of the Graces 
by standing for days together gazing at the ‘Last Supper’ without 
touching it with a brush, and silenced his ecclesiastical employer 
with the remark: ‘The minds of lofty genius are most active in in- 
vention when they are doing the least external work.’’’** But does 
this perfectly true statement of Leonardo’s justify Croce’s sweeping 
generality that a work of art is perfected in the-artist’s soul and 


13 Beauty and the Beast, London, 1920. 

14 Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic, translated 
from the Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, second edition, Lon- 
don, 1922, p. 10. 
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exists there wholly independent of the medium. Croce’s own anec- 
dote reveals the fact that Leonardo, before he gazed in prolonged 
revery, had already mixed his labor with material pigments. ‘‘Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony”’ says Croce, ‘‘is his intuition and his 
intuition the Ninth Symphony.’’ But I wonder if Croce ever 
studied Beethoven’s notebooks. This idealist’s contempt for the 
medium because it is matter, an attitude of which the wildest mystic 
among the expressionists would never dream of being guilty, is no 
more essential for a sound idealism ** than it would be for a dualistic 
realism. And it is partly responsible along with his intensely anti- 
empirical formal logic for Croce’s denial of the reality of artistic 
genres, a denial so catastrophic that it exceeds the wildest adven- 
tures of romantic artists in that ‘‘confusion of the genres’’ which 
Irving Babbitt has too severely condemned as a sign of decadence. 

But what does Croce offer us in return for his degradation of 
the materials of art. Art, he says, is beauty, beauty is expression, 
expression is intuition. And what is intuition? Here he is forced 
to believe in two kinds of knowledge; common sense, science, and 
twentieth-century philosophy are well content with one. ‘‘Knowl- 
edge has two forms: it is either intuitive knowledge or logical knowl- 
edge; knowledge obtained through the imagination or knowledge 
obtained through the intellect ; knowledge of the individual or knowl- 
edge of the umwversal ; of individual things or of the relations between 
them: it is, in fact, productive of images or of concepts.’’ That the 
esthetic experience is imaginative and so not primarily or directly 
concerned with reality or unreality is an important truth, although 
not original with Croce, as he himself admits. But that such 
imagination is knowledge will shock most of us who are accustomed 
to think of knowledge as a body of true judgments about reality. 
Moreover, this intuition, we are told, is pure of all concepts or uni- 
versals. The psychological, as well as the metaphysical, status of 
universals is under some dispute today. But most modern psy- 
chologists are inclined to believe that concepts or universals (what- 
ever they may prove to be in terms of composite images or condi- 
tioning factors in reflexes) are constituents of all human mental 
activities, even the simplest. Perhaps the gestalt psychologists will 
deny this. But their opinions on the subject seem to be still fluid 
and blurred. Croce himself seems to be rather embarrassed and 
all but self-contradictory. For he admits that ‘‘it is possible to find 
concepts mingled with intuitions,’’ but he adds that this ‘‘is not 
necessary,’’ and proceeds to the curious remark that ‘‘those concepts 

15 Contrast Bosanquet’s treatment of medium in the second of his Three 
Lectures on Aesthetic. Cf. also Louis Arnaud Reid’s interesting attempt to 


mediate between the extremes of English Croceans like Lascelles Abercrombie 
and opponents like 8. Alexander in ‘‘ Artistic Experience,’’ Mini, April, 1926. 
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which are found mingled and fused with the intuitions are no longer 
concepts,’’ as if any sensible psychologist today dreamed of any 
mental contents which could be cleanly and literally separated from 
that organic togetherness which we call mentality. 

Philosophy, for Croce, and science are classified under knowledge 
by concepts, knowledge of the relations of things. Although the 
natural sciences evoke from Croce that veiled contempt character- 
istic of nineteenth-century idealism, knowledge by concepts is in 
general apparently conceived as at a higher plane than intuition 
or art. ‘‘The first degree is the expression, the second the concept: 
the first can stand without the second, but the second can not stand 
without the first. There is poetry without prose, but not prose with- 
out poetry.’’ These comprise the theoretical part of the life of the 
spirit. But to complete the life of the spirit we must not forget the 
will, ‘‘the practical form or activity. . . . Man understands things 
with the theoretical form, with the practical form he changes them.”’ 
The practical form includes the economic activity and the ethical 
activity and thus also the making of those works miscalled works of 
art because they are external ‘‘and what is called external is no 
longer a work of art.’’ Just as conceptual knowledge is based on 
intuition, so the moral activity presupposes ‘‘the simply useful or 
economical activity.’’ And the entire practical form is preceded by 
the theoretical activity. There is much to be said for this fourfold 
division of the mental activity. But as Croce describes it, it im- 
poses speciously logical, but very unlifelike, limitations on these di- 
visions. I prefer to elaborate John Dewey’s analysis in a manner 
which I hope is congenial to its originator. In the smoother moments 
of life we indulge in reveries or automatic activities or both. At 
these times we can be mystics or dogmatists or animals. We may 
be artists, we may be routine scientists in the laboratory, we may 
be eating or earning our living, we may be thoughtlessly doing our 
duty. Then comes ‘‘a felt difficulty,’’ an external obstacle or an 
inner conflict or motive or both. Thought begins. We may now 
become dogmatists of a tense kind and seek to cling to our dreams or 
sceptics and despair. Or we may mediate critically between the two 
and, carefully selecting a dogma as an assumption, a minimum of 
faith, we may seek by observation and classification to locate our 
difficulty. We are now empiricists. But as empiricists we may be 
gathering more material to carry on with a novel, making scientific 
observations and cataloguing them, stocking up a business, gathering 
data toward the performance of a moral act. With a new fund of 
facts and classes the imagination now soars, in great men to a posi- 
tively mystical divination’ of the affinities of things hopelessly re- 
mote to the grovelling mind. We make a hypothesis in the inter- 
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ests of utility or goodness, beauty or truth, as the case may be. But 
man is dazed by induction, modest or vast. He may rule to root it 
in authority. Or he may be paralyzed with his doubt of it. But 
if he is critical he recognizes and esteems his faith while remember- 
ing that his faith is but a hypothesis. He begins to reason de- 
ductively: if so and so be true or appropriate or promising, what 
will follow? He may use mathematical or verbal logic. He may 
quicken the coherence of a hazy artistic form. He becomes a ra- 
tionalist. Then at last he goes to his laboratory or his canvas, to 
the market-place or the battle, and he tests his hypothesis by the 
fire of activity pragmatically or by further empirical observation or, 
if possible, cunningly devised experiments. If his hypothesis does 
not prove effective he is driven back to one of the earlier stages of 
thought, perhaps even to the beginning. But if all goes well he is 
once more living smoothly, but in a loftier spiritual state than the 
one from which he was first aroused by the felt difficulty. And if 
he is doomed to be encountering new felt difficulties,—and he is if 
he continues to live,—there is always the hope of still higher spir- 
itual attainment. This seems to me to be the full account of the 
drama which Croce sketches rather crudely and artificially with his 
four-fold division. 

Croce’s art or beauty or expression or intuition does justice, as 
do the expressionists, to the form-making part of the esthetic ex- 
perience. He provokes also much stimulating thought about the 
peculiar cognition involved, imagination. But all mental experi- 
ences are cognitive, conational, and affective. The conation, the 
striving, the response, can never be understood or described by a 
man who is as cavalier as Croce is with the muscles of the artist 
and the medium or materials with which those muscles wrestle, 
even though they be muscles no more massive than those of the 
larynx, and the medium no more tangible than the sound waves 
launched from the tongue. And although the word ‘‘emotion”’ is 
spattered all over Croce’s pages, he does not attempt to analyze this 
affective part of the esthetic experience. He tells us of the mistakes 
of the hedonists and the theorists of play and the advocates of a 
sexual-pleasure theory of art. But he would have done better to 
have distinguished the kinds of emotion or the sentiment into which 
such emotions may be compounded, and to have reached some con- 
clusion as to the number and kinds of emotions or sentiments proper 
to the esthetic experience. Finally, in his zeal to make beauty an 
experience pure and elemental, he falls into self-contradiction about 
ugliness and comedy and denies altogether the existence of the sub- 
lime. The last sentence of Bosanquet’s*kindly but strong polemic 
against Croce may round out for us a full diapason. ‘‘It is well 
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to proclaim the unity of beauty and the autonomy of the shaping 
imagination ; but it is not well to disregard the fact which forms the 
glory of art, that in it alone the body of man and of nature rushes 
to meet the soul in a splendour which springs from both, and every 
particle of which is charged with significance.’’ *® ?* 


HerBert ELLswortH Cory. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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Theoretical Biology. J. von UeExkiityn. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Company. 1926. xvi -+ 362 pp. 


Science and philosophy are indispensable to each other, and in 
ways apparently unsuspected by the great body of their professors. 
The deeper problems of a science always require for elucidation, be- 
sides methods of its own, the application of other methods that are 
essentially philosophical; and philosophy, in turn, embraces prob- 
lems whose data and implications ramify into the fields of the vari- 
ous sciences, and must there be explored, if at all. Indeed, science 
and philosophy always meet in the synthetic, comprehensive in- 
vestigation of human problems, whatever the domain in which they 
lie. The borderline problems may be solved only through the syste- 
matic application of methods peculiar to both disciplines; but the 
process of cooperative investigation thus invoked yields, as a sort of 
by-product, illuminating sidelights on problems lying further afield, 
in the more restricted domains of science and philosophy respec- 
tively. Logic, metaphysics, epistemology, and even theory of value 
are thus enriched ; while, on the other hand, the special sciences gain 
a breadth and perspective not otherwise possible. 

In the exploration of the common problems, at least three dif- 
ferent procedures are possible. (1) The investigator may accept 
his philosophical assumptions without criticism, and proceed to treat 
his problems on the basis thus provided, but with a critical attitude 
toward the more strictly scientific issues involved. (2) Scientific 
theories may be accepted without critical examination, and the prob- 
lems in view investigated on that basis, but with a critical attitude 
assumed toward the philosophical issues at stake. (3) The investi- 

16‘*Croce’s Aesthetic,’’ Proceedings of the British. Academy, 1919-1920, 
London, p. 279. Cf. also Katherine Gilbert, ‘‘The One and the Many in 
Croce’s Aesthetic,’’ Studies in the Recent Aesthetic, Chapel Hill, 1927. Though 
my analysis has had only incidental contacts with these two essays, I find them 
both entirely congenial. 

17 To be continued in the next issue, No. 3. 
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gator may accept neither philosophical nor scientific doctrine without 
criticism, but utilize relevant evidence both to advance the solution 
of his special problems, and to illuminate, as far as may be, the more 
strictly philosophical and scientific issues involved. Of workers in 
this borderland, those whose primary interests are scientific com- 
monly follow the first procedure ; those whose interests are primarily 
philosophical the second one; while the third procedure is apt to be 
employed only by those who can make themselves at home in both 
fields. It may be added that the third procedure when competently 
applied is likely to yield better grounded results, and hence the 
genuine illumination that both science and philosophy can derive and 
may legitimately demand from these borderline inquiries. Investi- 
gations employing either of the other two procedures are inevitably 
more or less partisan in character, but, even so, if ably conducted, 
may yield substantial contributions to the problems under examina- 
tion. 

Von Uexkiill’s treatise represents an application—and an ex- 
ceptionally able one—of the first procedure to problems in theo- 
retical biology. He accepts as his philosophical assumptions, with- 
out criticism, the central doctrines of Kant’s Critique, those on 
space, time, causality, apperception, and the rest. He proceeds to 
develop, as the foundation of his theoretical superstructure, what he 
regards as biological conceptions of space, time and quality (sen- 
sory ),—in reality the translation of these concepts as Kant formu- 
lated them into psychological terms, largely. This characterization, 
however, the author himself would doubtless reject, in view of his 
almost wholly negative attitude toward psychology as a science. 
He further assumes that the organism develops and functions in 
‘‘eonformity with plan’’ (as contrasted with purpose psychologically 
regarded), and that a class of natural factors radically distinct from 
matter and energy guides its activities according to specific rules 
embodied in the given plan. 

Answers to various problems in theoretical biology are worked 
out on the basis of the idealistic and vitalistic assumptions thus ac- 
cepted. Ontogenesis, functional activity, relations between organ- 
ism and environment, interactions between members of different 
species, the meaning of species itself, and nature of the animal com- 
munity are the chief topics discussed in this part of the study. 
Throughout, the basic assumptions—the Kantian and vitalistic ones 
—are elaborated in connection with the discussion of specific prob- 
lems. An advance on Kant, but in strict conformity with his teach- 
ings, is represented by the systematic analysis of space, time, and 
quality already noted. A specific item therein is the a priori char- 
acter assumed and explicated for qualities, as regards their number 
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and interrelationships. Vitalistic factors are variously designated 
as super-mechanical factors, impulses, life-energies, and organizing 
factors, of which impulses is the favored term. 

Only one new ‘‘proof’’ of the existence of such factors is offered. 
This is based on the generally assumed independence of the genes 
in the germ-cells and in their later behavior, as well as on their ex- 
changeability—characteristics shown to be incompatible with the 
existence of a mechanical framework controlling germinal activity 
and embryonic development. While another investigator has pre- 
sented a ‘‘proof’’ based on analysis of the same facts, this in 
no wise detracts from such credit as is due for this as an inde- 
pendent refutation of mechanistic conceptions. It may be added 
that vitalistic factors are identified with the genes, both in the gene- 
sis and in the funetional activity of the organism. A long con- 
cluding chapter expounds at length what is meant by conformity 
with plan. A new and elaborate terminology is developed in con- 
nection with the more positive phases of the discussion. 

Drastic criticisms of rival doctrines are presented from the 
standpoints here indicated. Fundamental concepts of physics and 
chemistry, Loeb’s doctrine of tropisms, Jennings’ trial-and-error 
theory, assumptions of the American school of animal psychologists, 
the psychological versions of Lamarckism, and the Darwinian con- 
ception of evolution are among the doctrines thus honored. 

Criticisms of this study are implied in what has been said al- 
ready. Its dogmatic Kantianism is perhaps its most vulnerable 
feature. There is no evidence anywhere, at least in the volume it- 
self, of a recognition that Kant has not said the last word, or all the 
last words, on fundamental philosophical problems. Moreover, there 
is no recognition that the author’s assumption of countless subjects 
(all the animals) offers any difficulty to his Kantian subjectivism ; 
or that any difficulty is implied by his suggestion (not mentioned 
before) that a super-subjective factor ‘‘uniformly determines the 
activity both of our consciousness and of our body’’ (p. 83). Nev- 
ertheless, as an exposition of Kantian conceptions in terms of con- 
temporary science, the volume is a significant one. The attack on 
Darwinism impresses a bystander as intemperate in its unwillingness 
to concede any merit therein whatsoever ; and the evaluation of Men- 
del’s work, which is said to have superseded Darwinism, as extreme 
in the opposite direction. Open to criticism also is the implied re- 
jection of the Lamarckian principle, in ascribing to assumed vital- 
istic factors a sort of knowledge of or rapport with the external 
world in no way derived from functional relations therewith. 

Yet while weak on the philosophical side, the author (as is gen- 
erally recognized) is a very able scientist, and the volume under 
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review offers noteworthy contributions to the elucidation of biologi- 
cal problems. His discussion of these problems is none the less val- 
uable for being entangled with dogmatic and highly debatable 
epistemological doctrines. For as at present developed, episte- 
mological and scientific conceptions are, as regards their possible 
interrelationships, independent variables, like the genes, and may be 
combined and afterwards dissociated without apparent influence of 
one on the other, being in this like the genes also. 
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